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To know the cause why music was ordained ; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual = ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in vour harmony. 
‘AMING OF THE SHREW. 
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(The writers of the Leading Articles are not ble for any opinions expressed in 
the subsequent pages of “‘ The Musical World.”’} 


ENGLISH MUSIC. 
By James GatTIE. 
(Concluded from vol. ii. p. 183.) 


Ir might be worth while briefly to enquire into the way in which this 
unfortunate innovation was effected, for it is certain that the authorities 
who had the settlement of the kingdom, at the time we speak of, in their 
hands, had little or nothing to do with it. Up to the middle of the 
reign of King Henry, when the Reformation first began to be formally 
acknowledged and acted upon, the churches must, of course, have been 
chiefly, if not exclusively, in possession of the Catholic clergy. It rx! 
therefore be presumed that to this period the ancient forms were in f 

operation ;* and yet, when the commission of government, under Ed- 
ward VI., proceeded to promulgate the Reformed worship throughout 
the kingdom, it would seem that they found the choirs rg Apes in 
every part ‘of it, and had thus only to ratify a change which it may be 
doubted whether they had otherwise any powers to enact or enforce.t 


Here we have unquestionably another of the effects of the puritanical 
spirit incipient in the very first stages of the Reformation. The more 
stern and uncompromising classes of the reformers, congregating in 
the churches, became impatient of the ancient forms, both because 
they were identified with the superstitions they abhorred, and because, 
by retaining the congregation in the situation of listeners merely, they 
were opposed to the doctrines of these gloomy enthusiasts, who, as is 
well known, maintained it to be essential to the purity of public wor- 
ship, that every one should be enabled to join in the musical portion of 
it. No wonder then that the same stern fanaticism which afterwards 
worked such tremendous effects upon the national destinies, should have 





* We read, for instance, of Sir Thomas More, a rigid Catholic, being very regularin his 
attendance in the choir of Chelsea church. 

+ Itis a curious, but well-known fact, that the policy of Henry so far checked the —- 
of the Reformation, that at his son’s accession, the popular feeling burst its bounds, the 
Government were consequently obliged to be calling upon the Lge og by proclamations to 
restrain their eagerness until the intended innovations could receive the sanction of authority. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT 
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MADAME DE BERIOT. 





Ir having been suggested to us, from various quarters, that “ The 
Musical World” ought to possess a chronological record of the career of 
this most eminently and variously gifted vocalist—the most eminent in all 
the various styles of her art that probably ever existed; we shall endeavour 
satisfactorily tv occupy the vacant pages of our Supplementary Number 
with a brief, yet comprehensive, summary of her “ whole course of 
song 5 whereof, by parcels, we have something heard, but not distinc- 
tively. 

al Feicia was the eldest daughter of Manuel and Joaquina 
Garcia, and was born in Paris in the year 1808. Both her parents be- 
ing Spaniards, she naturally imbibed the knowledge of their native 
language; and at the age of eight years being brought over to this 
country, where she continued, without intermission we believe, for 
nearly nine years, her intimacy with the English language may be 
readily accounted for. Circumstances enabled her to attain to consi- 
derable proficiency in German ; and as for Italian, the language of the 
land of melody, ber professional duties rendered its attainment a neces- 
sity, and her constant intercourse with the performers at the King’s 
Theatre, together with her almost miraculous memory, an affair of in- 
tuition. To the question of a person, who had heard her conversing with 
equally idiomatic propriety and freedom in several languages, “which was 
really her native country ?” expressing at the same time his admiration 
of her great facility, she replied :—* £ was born at Paris, in the parish 
of St. Pierre: my father, as you know, was a Spaniard; therefore 
French and Spanish I learned as every child learns a language: early 
I came to England, and after residing here some years, where I studied 
your language closely, I went to the United States ;’—one of her in- 
describable looks accompanied this part of her narrative—* there my 
English was kept up—not, I believe, improved: the Italian Opera 
House has been the cradle in which I was nursed ; and German I have 
acquired, that I might grasp and enjoy its musical wealth. That I may 
speak it with facility, and every day, my servantisa German. There! 
that is the history of my being so learned.” 

Shortly after her coming to England, she was placed for education 
in the Convent at Hammersmith ; where, by the petting of her teachers, 
and elder schoolfellows, and her own native vivacity and wilfulness of 
character (for she always contrived to have her own way), she ran the 
risk of being completely spoiled. The rugged discipline of her father, 
however, who appears, by report, to have been the personification of a 
tornado, changed the face of those haleyon days. She was taken home, 
and her musical education commenced; and a stern time = little 
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Maria had. of it. We have heard a person, who knew Garcia, give a 
ludicrous description of his bebaviour towards his family. Upon one 
occasion when they were aione, and Garcia desired to give his visitor 
an idea of some piece he had composed, he roared out with the voice 
of a bashaw, or camel-driver,-— La Famiglia !’—and in trooped wile, 
son, and daughter. The composition was performed—and they “ va- 
nished like hail-stones.” There are others, also, who remember a per- 
formance at the Catholic chapel in Warwick-street. The tribe of Garcia 
were to sing an Offertorium composed by the patriarch; and a fearful 
wailing the poor things made of it; when the father, unable tu endure 
the noise, ramped into the arena, and bore all before him with his 
‘furious blare. 

In the opera season of 1825, a disappointment occurring in one of 
the performances, on account of the return of Madame Pasta to 
Paris, Garcia offered the services of his daughter; and she accordingly 
made her debut, on the 7th June 1825 (being under 17 years of age), 
in the part of Rosina, in ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” Although, as might 
be expected, the performance was marked with crudities; yet, in the 
midst of these, such signal indications of genius betrayed themselves, 
that many prognosticated her future vocal supremacy. She also 
appeared with great success in ‘ I] Crociato in Egitto, on its introdue- 
tion in this country. Previously to her appearance in public, she had 
attracted. much notice at the private concerts of His Majesty George 
IV. Prince Leopold, the Dukes of Devonshire and Wellington, the 
Marquis of Hertford, Sir George Warrender, Lady Copley, and 
other distinguished patrons of music. In the following autumn, 
she received an engagement as one of the principal singers at 
the York Festival, where she sang, among other pieces—and indif- 
ferently—the ‘ Una voce poco fa’ and ‘ Rejoice greatly,’ in the ‘ Mes- 
sia’. The ‘ Alma invitta,’ from Rossini’s ‘ Sigismondo,’ was said to be 
sher best performance at that festival. And, at the close of the season, 
she went with her father to America, who had embarked in the specu- 
ation of transplanting the Italian Opera in the New World. The soil 
destined to receive the exotic, was that of New York; and the first 
piece represented was, on the 29th November 1825, the one in which 
our youthful heroine made her debut in London. This was followed 
by Tancredi, and Otello, she again playing the part of Desdemona. If 
report be true, her father at no time appears to have fully appreciated 
her talents; for he would, even in her latter years, when she was spoken 
of in terms of admiration, rejoin: “ ‘There is a younger sister, who is 
a greater genius than she.” Garcia was probably one of those very 
wise fathers, who are not contented with exclusive fondness (for it rarely 
amounts to real affection), but they must wilfully manifest it to the 
world, as well as their own circle. Circumstances may have concurred 
to thwart the developement before the public of this second musical 
wonder in the family; and that there was some truth in Garcia’s 
opinion respecting the younger child, is corroborated by the testimony 
of Madame de Beriot herself, whom we have heard ‘speak in such 
terms of a sister in Paris, that would lead to the conclusion of her pos- 
sessing very extraordinary talent. Certain it is, that previously to her 
quitting England for America, so lightly was her then achievement 



























MADAME DE BERIOT. ii 
esteemed, and so little her promise of developement appreciated, that 
she had nearly contracted a marriage union with an unreputed orches- 
tra performer. 

The young Maria’s success in America was extraordinary. We per- 
fectly remember the delirium of admiration into which the New York 
writers were thrown, in speaking of her fresh and beautiful voice—to 
them miraculous; her amazing vivacity, which mystified them; and 
her condescension —that at no time has been a drug with our republican 
brethren. Their delight, too, in recording her Irish encores,—that of 
singing a second air, when required to. repeat the first. Notwithstand- 
ing her popularity, however, the speculation is said to have failed, and 
the family to have been involved in difficulties. At this juncture, the 
young creature, still under age, was married to Monsieur Malibran, a 
merchant and banker, with the reputation of being a rich man. The 
union was in every respect a disastrous one, the least of which consisted 
in the disparity of their ages, he being twenty years her senior: but in 
consequence of irregularity of conduct on his part, and which she, with 
her native energy and generosity, endeavoured by professional exertions 
to repair, he became insolvent, and was finally imprisoned for debt. 
At this juncture, she voluntarily resigned, for the benefit of her hus- 
band’s creditors, all the provisional claims which had been settled upon 
herself, as her marriage dowry. This single act of her life should have 
yescued her from the subsequent charges of being extortionate and 
grasping. The act itself being fulfilled in a country essentially com- 
mercial, produced such a manifestation in her favour, that, at any 
subsequent period of her life, had she again visited America, she would 
have returned loaded with wealth. This epoch in her life, and for 
some years afterwards, was marked with uncommon mental suffering. 
We pretend to no knowledge, and have no desire to investigate, the 
privacies of domestic sorrow—with their causes:—that the one was 
bitter, and the other discreditable to any party but the subject of our 
record, are sufficient for us to know. They who brought wretchedness 
to the pillow of a young and noble heart, have had their hours of regret, 
if not of remorse, in this life, and are gone to render an account in the 
next. The husband died lately in Paris, a few weeks only after Mine. 
de Beriot: the father has, we helieve, been dead some time. 

Being now released from paternal domination, and a separatiou hav- 
ing taken place between herself and husband, Madame Maiibran 
returned to Europe, and made her appearance in the French capital, on 
the 8th May 1827. Notwithstanding the fame which had preceded her, 
she created an immense sensation. She was thrown entirely upon her 
own resources, and her energy and ambition were commensurate with 
these. She suddenly expanded into a first-rate actress and singer. A 
French critic describing her first appearance in Semiramide at this 
time, says:—“ If Madame Malibran must yield the palm to Pasta 
in point of acting, yet she possesses a marked superiority in respect to 
song.” In the sameseason, her performance of Desdemona created a 
strong sensation, from its display of deep feeling and fine acting. This 
was in her nineteenth year, and when the performance of Pasta was 
fresh in the recollections of her audience. In February 1829, Mine. 
—— and Mademoiselle Sontag appeared for the first time to- 
gether. ne ‘ on 
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Her next engagement was at our own Italian Opera, where she ap- 
peared on the 21st March, in the famous season of 1829. Her range 
of characters at this period were, Desdemona (the first character she 
performed in upon her return to us), Rosina, Semiramide, Romeo, 
Tancredi, Ninetta, and Zerlina. To the last of these, which she per- 
formed on the 28th of May 1829, she gave a completely new reading, 
playing it with all the exuberance of a boisterous rustic. The “ exclu- 
sives” denounced the attempt as being vulgar:—well may it be said, 
that there is no vulgarity like the squeamishness of the excessively 
genteel. With the common-place, her lot was the same as that of all 
original and independent minds: what they cannot sympathize with, 
they underrate. It is sufficient for the fame of Madame de Beriot 
that from the moment she demonstrated unequivocal talent, she 
secured the undivided preference of all the most eminent members of 
her profession ; and, to the day of her death, we believe that she main- 
tained this station in their esteem, against all her competitors., 

On the 25th of April, in the same season, she sang her first song at 
the Ancient Concerts. It was, we believe, the ‘ Ho perdito’ of Pae- 
siello. A contemporary critic, no friend, for he lost no opportunity, at 
any time, of depreciating her merits, says of her performance on this 
occasion :—* To great flexibility of voice, she adds a delicacy of ex- 
pression we have seldom heard equalled, and her lower tones are as 
soft and melodious as the upper notes of her voice: nor is there any ap- 
parent effort or strain in producing that articulation by which every one 
of them is distinctly heard. When to these perfections we add great 
feeling, we think we have said enough.” Her first performanee at the 
Philharmonic Concert was, we delieve, on the 8th June 1829, the last 
of that season, when she sang, ‘ Nacqui al affanno,’ from the Ceneren- 
tola; and, with Mademoiselle Sontag, the ‘ Ebben a te ferisci,’ from 
Semiramide. The performance was described at the time, as being 
“a high treat, and which would long be remembered.” In the same 
month, she first appeared in the character of Fidalma, in the ‘ Matri- 
monio Segreto” She was engaged at the Chester Festival of 1829, 
where, for the first time, she took the rank of prima donna, when she 
sang, ‘Oh had I Jubal’s lyre;’ ‘ Praise the Lord; and ‘ Rejoice 
greatly ;’ which pieces, from her not yet having made herself sufficiently 
acquainted with the style of Handel, were pronounced at the time to 
be unsuccessful efforts; in the ‘Deh parlate’ of Cimarosa, she is de- 
scribed as exhibiting the very triumph of profound and touching expres- 
sion. At the Gloucester Meeting in September, she sang the ‘ Ombra 
adorata,’ from Zingarelli’s Romeo, with other pieces; aud at Birming- 
ham, in the following month, she shone forth in great power. The vld 
musicians said, that Handel’s ‘ Holy, holy Lord,” had never been so 
finely sung since the days of Mara. Who that heard, can forget her 
last singing of it? Here, too, she sang, for the first time, the ‘ Non piu 
di fior’’ of Mozart, Willman accompanying. 

1n a month from this time, she made her reappearance in Paris, in 
the part of Ninetta in ‘ La Gazza Ladra;’ and upon her entrance was 
received with deafening shouts. “ So enthusiastic was the cheering” 
say the French papers) “at the commencement of the cavatina ‘ Di 
piacer,’ that the lady w s unable to give that piece with the wonted 
effect, her voice being manifestly tremulous from emotion” In the 
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succeeding January, she assisted at the benefit of Sontag, who selected 
for the occasion the first act of Semiramide, and the second of Tancredi; 
Malibran taking the part of the latter. At the conclusion of the per 
formance, crowns and bouquets were abundantly thrown upon the stage. 
‘*‘ Madame Malibran (says a French writer) offered them to Madlle.~ 
Sontag, who, in her confusion, forgot that a part of these trophies be- 
longed to the fair Tancredi.” 

On the 28th of April, 1830, she reappeared at our Ancient Concerts 
(the seventh in succession), when she sang the ‘Ombra adorata,’ and 
the duetto from Cimarosa’s ‘ Gli Orazzi, ‘Svenami omai” with Don- 
zelli; also in the ‘ Placido é il mar,” from the Idomeneo. The Har- 
monicon, upon this occasion, hounteously awards her the praise of being 
“a pleasing unaffected singer!” At the last concert of that season 
(May 5, 1830), she sang the ‘ Holy, holy Lerd,’ ‘ Non piu di fiori, and 
the ‘Deh prendi,’ from the same opera, (‘ La Clemenza,’) with Miss 
Paton, now Mrs. Wood. At the sixth Philharmonic Concert (May 17, 
1830), she repeated the ‘Now piu di fiori;’ and sang with Mr. H. 
Phillips ‘ Bell, imago,’ from the Semiramide. If it were possible to 
ascertain, we should feel an interest in knowing the number of times 
that she sang that very perfect air fromthe Clemenza. It is a credit 
to our English audiences that they always appreciated both the com- 
position, and her consummate mauner of singing it. We remember 
upon an occasion, when our national taste in music was being depreciated 
in her hearing, that she, in her own animated way, undertook to defend us 
on that score, and ended by saying, “ that she never sang such a propor- 
tion of classical music in any country throughout Europe, as she did in 
England.” Indeed, that she would not venture to introduce that air 
on the Continent, as she did here. Upon the occasion of her performing 
the ‘ Non pit di fiori,” we have more than once noticed, both the love 
she evinced for her art, and the unenvious character of her disposition, 
by the glances of delight she would throw towards Willman, in grati- 
tude for his execution of those lovely passages for the Corno di bassetto ; 
a performance so full of soul, so exquisite in expression, as to entitle 
him to a very large proportion of the applause bestowed upon the 
singer. 

On the 13th of March, 1830, she played ‘Fidalma,’ for two or three 
nights, upon the celebrated first appearance of Lablache in this country, 
and we perfectly remember, in the trio ‘ Lei faccio un inchino,’ the effect 
she produced upon the whole house, by her descending run of the 
double octave. 

On the 29th of April, she appeared, for the first time, in the character 
of ‘ Angelina,’ in Rossini’s ‘ Cenerentola,’ but with no remarkable 
success. 

At the ninth Ancient Concert, in the season of 1830 (May 12), Mme. 
Malibran introduced the song, ‘I1 caro ben,’ from Sacchini’s ‘ Perseo.’ 
The objection made to her performance of this air, which demands 
much expression and manifestation of feeling, was that she encumbered 
it with florid ornament. In the same month, ‘ Gli Orazzi e Curiazzi’ 
(Cimarosa) was revived ; and our heroine appeared, we believe, for the 
first time, in Orazzia. The performance was distinguished by the 
gvandest efforts, both in singing and acting, particularly in the last 
scene, when she denounces her brother for having slain her lover. Few 
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persons, who witnessed the countenance and attitude of that extraor- 
dinary woman upon the occasion, can forget it. 

At the Worcester Festival, which took place on the 14th, 15th, and 
16th of September; and the Norwich, on the 21st, 22d, 23d, and 24th 
of the same month, we find her still engaged, but not producing with 
effect any piece of novelty, if we except the duet, ‘ Vanne,’ from Mer- 
cadante’s ‘ Andronico,’ and which she, with Mme. Stockhausen, sang 
very admirably. At the Liverpool Festival, in October, the 5th, 6th, 
7th, and 8th, she performed, among other pieces, the ‘ Gratias agimus” 
with Willman ; the ‘O salutaris,’ of Cherubini, which was magnifi- 
cently sung; and, with Mrs. Knyvett, Marcello’s psalm, ‘Qual anne- 
lante.’ The last time she sang this duet, was at Manchester, with her 
young favourite, Clara Novello, when the audience could scarcely be 
restrained, by the sacredness of the place in which it was performed, 
from an open demonstration of applause. 

After the conclusion of the three festivals this year, for which she 
received 900 guineas, Madame Malibran returned to Paris, and again 
met with a wonderful reception in the part of Desdemona. A foreign 
critic, Upon this occasion, says, “It is evident that her voice acquires 
power by exercise. She is often betrayed into faults by the conscious- 
ness of this power; but the ardour of her mind, her bold inspirations 
and ever active intelligence, cause them to be overlooked. Faults of 
this kind are offensive only to severe taste, and qualities like these awake 

our sympathy, and powerfully move us: now, emotion is the grand end 
and object of the arts. We said that her voice acquires power; it does 
so; but does she act wisely, in forcing it to fulfil the double function of 
soprano and contralto? The variety of effects she is enabled to produce, 
by the adroit management of so great a compass of voice, is astonishing 5 
but it may be safely predicted, that the day is not far distant, when she 
will be obliged to restrict herself to the lower range of her voice. But 
, like a rich spendthrift, she will be lavish of treasures, which it were 
‘ise to husband for the future, there is no reason why we should not 
profit by a prodigality, which later she alone may have cause to regret.” 
This was in Dec. 1830; for more than five years subsequently, she 
continued making these enormous demands upon her “ stock in trade,” 
and we can all testify how little it had diminished in extent, or depre- 
ciated in value; nevertheless, such had been her exertions for the last 
three years of her life, that she did not hesitate to confess privately her 
conviction, that the organ could not retain its compass and brilliancy 
for two years longer; hence the excuse for the demand of what were 
deemed exorbitant terms at the theatres, festivals, &c. We hear much 
of the grasping nature of musicians; while every day, for articles of 
necessity, the retail dealers make a profit of 400 or 500 per cent. Let 
us bear in mind the gains of a retail druggist, when we complain of the 
over-reaching of singers with their fleeting and precarious capital. 
Shortly after her appearance this season in the French capital, her hus- 
band (Malibran) suddenly pounced upon her, having “ scented from 
afar his quarry” of her louis Wors and guineas, and proposed to divide 
profits, which terms Madame Malibran refused to comply with, and 
justly: he had deceived her, and she was in no respect indebted to 
him, having waived her right in the property settled upon her, for the 
benefit of his creditors. Upon her performance in the part of ‘ Zerlina’ 
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at this time, the French critic says, “ Since last year she has entirely 
changed her manner of representing this character: paying due respect 
to the delicious airs of Mozart, she now introduced but very few orna- 
ments, and those were in the best taste.” 

In Sept. 1831, the opera season again commenced in Paris: in the 
intermediate period, Madame Malibran appears to have remained in 
seclusion: at all events, we have discovered no traces of her ‘* where- 
abouts.” But, in December, 1331, we find heragain upon the Parisian 
theatre, having succeeded Pasta. ‘ La Gazza Ladra’ was the opera 
selected for the occasion. In the first act, the accounts say, that she 
lost her self-possession, owing to the extravagant greeting with which 
she was received. In the seconi act she recovered herself, and sang 
the duet with Rubini in the very finest style. “ The two singers (says 
the critic) vied with each other, until it appeared as if talent, feeling, 
and enthusiasm could go no farther.” Immediately after this effort she 
was compelled by indisposition to withdraw for some time from the 
stage. In the autumn of 1882, we find her concluding an engagement 
with the manager of the theatre at Bologna, where she was to perform 
eighteen nights for the sum of £1440! And in August, or September, 
she made her appearance in the ‘ Teatro della Valle,’ at Rome, in the 
character of Desdemona. Her engagement, at Bologna, commenced 
on the 13th of October, with ‘ La Gazza Ladra” And, after performing 
the eighteen nights she proceeded to Naples, where her career was one 
continued and splendid triumph. At first the cognoscenti of Naples 
were inclined to question the justice of the unbounded praises that had 
been lavished upon the astonishing songstress, and to receive her with ¢ 
sang froid, and weigh her pretensions with all the coolness of deter- 
mined critics ; but she had no sooner opened her mouth, than all this 
was instantly converted into an enthusiasm of applause and admiration, 
to which the oldest frequenters of the opera remember no parallel. For 
seventeen nights the theatre was crowded at double prices, notwithstand- 
ing the subscribers’ privileges were on most of these occasions suspended, 
and although ‘Otello,’ ‘ La Cenerentola,’ ‘ La Gazza Ladra,’ and pieces 
of that description, were the only ones offered to a public, long since 
tired even of the beauties of Rossini, and proverbial for its love of 
novelty. But her grand triumph of all, was on the night when she 
took her leave of the Neapolitan audience in the character of ‘ Ninetta :’ 
nothing can be imagined superior to the spectacle afforded by the im- 
mense theatre of San Carlo, crowded to the very ceiling, and ringing 
with acclamations and applause. Six times, after the fall of the curtain, 
was she called forward to receive the reiterated applauses and adieux 
of an audience, which seemed unable to bear the idea of a final sepa- 
ration from its new idol, who had only strength and spirits left to kiss 
her hand to the assembled multitude, and indicate by graceful and 
expressive gestures, the degree to which she was overpowered by fatigue 
and emotion. The scene did not even end within the walls of the 
theatre ; a crowd of the most enthusiastic rushed from all parts of the 
house to the stage-door, and, as soon as the lady’s sedan came out, 
escorted it with loud acclamations to the Palazzo Barbaja, and renewed 
their salutations as the charming songstress ascended the steps. Nothing 
can prove more decidedly the strong impression Madame Malibran 
made upon the Neapolitans, than the fact, that the next opera which 
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was performed, was received with the most mortifying coolness though 
the opera itself, Donizetti’s ‘ Esule di Roma,’ was a standing favourite 
in Naples, and its various revivals for ten preceding years had till then 
been successful; although Lablache made his first appearance in it on 
his return to his native city, and Ronzi de Begnis, whose voice, action, 
and style, had all improved considerably during a long retreat from the 
stage, performed the principal female character. 

On tle Ist May, 1833, Madame Malibran made her debut on our 
national boards (Drury Lane) in an English version of ‘ La Sonnam- 
bula,’ and drew the town in admiring crowds, “ tickling the ears of the 
groundlings” with the most provokingly admirable roulades. Shortly 
after, she undertook the part of Count Bellino in the ‘ Devil’s Bridge,’ 
but, as might have been anticipated, totally failed. It was performed 
but twice. On the 22d of the same month, she sang the ‘ Deh parlate’ 
of Cimarosa at the Ancient Concerts; also the ‘ Non pit di fiori,’ from 
‘La Clemenza.’ In the latter air, the Harmonicon. after nibbling at 
her “unrestrained confidence in her own opinion,” says very honestly— 
“the declamatory part of this was superb, though a little hurried; and 
the immense compass of her voice gave an effect to the air, that, we 
are almost inclined to say, has never been equalled.” This air she 
repeated at the subsequent Philharmonic (June 10); and on the 4th, she 
made the most strenuous exertions to carry through a musical afterpiece, 
called ‘ The Students of Jena,’ or,‘ The family Concert,’ the music by 
that learned musician and amiable man, M. Chelard, who was the 
conductor of the German company. During the last week but one of 
this month, she was engaged to sing at the Oxford concerts ; but being 
taken ill, and Jed into the orchestra by Mr. Nicks, to convince the au- 
dience that she was really so, many of them it appears “ were not 
sparing of their exclamations against her when they left the hall.” In 
the last week of the same month, we find her engaged at the Cambridge 
oncerts, where she repeated, among others, the great compositions so 
ften recorded—viz. the “ Deh parlate,” and ‘Non pit di fiori.” In 
the early part of July, she went for a night or two to the King’s Theatre, 
performing in the opera of ‘Cenerentola.’ Her last appearance in 
England this season—so far at least as we have been able to ascertain— 
was at the Worcester Festival, which took place on the 24th, 25th, 26th, 
and 27th Sept. From this period, till the 18th March following, we 
lose all traces of the course she pursued ; when at Rome we find her 
giving a concert for the benefit of a family in extreme indigence, and 
for whom she realized the sum of 600 pieces of gold. Shortly after, 
this extraordinary woman made a second appearance in Naples, where 
she performed for forty nights,—the terms of her engagement being 
£3,200, with two benefits and a half. But her triumph in this respect 
occurred at Milan, where she appeared vn the 5th May, in Bellini’s 
‘ Norma’ with an unprecedented success for twelve performances; and 
immediately after concluded an engagement with the manager of the 
‘ Teatro della Scala,’ Duke Visconti, at £18,000 for 185 performances ; 
viz. 75 in the autumn and carnival seasons of 1835-6; 75 in the same 
seasons of 1836-7; and 35 in the autumn of 1837. These were the 
highest terms ever offered to a theatrical performer, since the days of 
luxurious Rome. Here, and at this time, it was that Madame Malibran 
received the distinguished compliment of having a medal struck in 
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honour of her, executed by the celebrated sculptor, ‘Valerio Nesti. 
Around the head is the inscription, “ Maria Felicitas Garcia Malibran ;”’ 
on the reverse, “ Per universale consensv proclamata mirabile nel Azione 
e nel Canto; Milano, mpcccxxxiv.” The resemblance to the original 
is said to be striking. The ‘ Teatro San Carlo,” at Naples, next received 
her, where she sang a duet with her sister-in-law, Ruiz Garcia, in a 
new opera by Pacini, ‘ Irene, ossia lAssedio di Messina ;’ and in Per- 
siani’s new opera, ‘Inez de Castro.’ On this occasion, the foreign 
journalist says, “ she excelled herself;” adding, “ never did singer in 
this place excite such an effect.” 

The following extracts from the correspondence of Mr. Parry, jun. 
who was at Naples during the season of 1834, will serve to corroborate 
the reports which appeared in the foreign journals of the high estima- 
tion in which she was held by the court, and the Neapolitan public :— 
“You can form no idea of the gaiety of an evening party in this city. 
As the old Irish ditty has it, 

“Tis all reality—and no formality.” 

Just hefore Madame Masi left Naples, she invited all the principal 
singers belonging to San Carlo, and a number of amateurs of distinction, 
to a soirée musicale. My friend, Sig. N. and myself were also invited ; 
and such, a merry-making frolicsome sort of a party I never witnessed ; 
we had much good singing, as you may suppose, but you will be sur- 
prised when I tell you, that Mazzinghi’s comic duet of ‘ When a little 
Farm we keep,” which I had the honour of singing with Malibran, 
carried all before it, in consequence of the exquisite manner in which 
she sang the Do, Re, Mi part of it; and when we repeated it, she exe- 
cuted the florid divisions so delightfully and so brilliantly, yet quite 
different from the first time, that the company was enraptured. To give 
you an idea how free and easy they take it here, the prima donna re- 
quested Lablache to sustain F below, myself B flat, others the harmonic 
intervals above, and to place our finger on the side of our nose, to form 
a drone, while she imitated the squeaking tones of the horrid bagpipes 
(which din our ears in all corners of this place), in such a manner as to 
create the loudest laughter, particularly when we all sunk our voices 
very slowly together, as if the wind in the bellows was nearly ex- 
hausted.” 

The following, from an account of the doings at the Carnival, is a 
pleasant specimen of Malibran’s relish of fun, and her freedom of de- 
portment, however elevated the party engaged:—“ The king, and 
several noblemen in his suite, dressed in silk gowns and square caps, 
came in an open car, drawn by four fine horses, ridden by men in very 
comic masks. The sides of the car were ornamented with cloths of 
various colours, and it had, all along, a kind of trough filled to the brim 
with sugar-plums: (which, by the by, are made of almonds and paste, 
rolled in sugar), which his Majesty and his companions showered about 
in the most dexterous manner, and the compliment was returned by the 
assailed with interest, to the no small amusement of the crowd. When 
the royal car approached the house where Malibran resides, in which 
Lablache, De Beriot, myself, and several others were, it stopped, and a 
regular siege was commenced and kept up with great vigour; the 
roguish cantatrice had provided herself with three large baskets full of 
bons-bons, at the bottom of one was a quantity of flour; the first she 
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fired with excellent aim at majesty itself, and just as the car moved on, 

by way of a brilliant finale, she emptied the flour over the enemy as he 
raised the siege. The view from the balcony of Malibran’s ‘apartment, 
which was the second story only, was grand, comic, wonderful, and 
strange beyond all idea.” 

“ At this period, a ridiculous story went the round of the English 
newspapers, that Malibran had gone so far as to slap the King of 
Naples’ face, and that his Majesty would not suffer her to sing when the 
court went to the opera: the truth was that Malibran was taken very ill 
just as the performance was alout to commence ; and when the King was 
informed of it, he commanded the ballet to be performed; at the same 
time expressing his deep regret to Signor Barbaja, the director of the 
opera, for Malibran’s indisposition. Soon afterwards, Lady Strahan 
gave a grand fete anc concert to their Majesties, and most of the distin- 
guished personages in Naples, at which Malibran, Lablache, and his 
pupil, (Mr. Parry) sang, on which occasion the King was especially at- 
tentive and kind to the unrivalled cantatrice.” 

“When Madame Malibran made her first appearance in this season 
of 1834, at the great San Carlo, the roval family attended. The opera 
was Rossini’s ‘ Otello ;? Desdemona by Malibran. The house was lighted 
by siv hundred wax torches. Her reception was quite enthusiastic ; and 
she elicited looks of applause (for clapping of hands is forbidden when 

the king is present) throughout the performance by her superb sing- 
} ing; every one was in ecstavies; and “Bonnets a la Malibran,” 
| “ Caps ala Malibran,” were all the rage: in short, she was idolized 
at Naples.” 

Having concluded one series of her stipulated performances at Milan, 
in the early part of 1835, which was in the character of ‘ Norma,’ and 
having been called for by the audience eighteen times during the pru- 
gress of the representation; we find her on the following 20th May, 
1835, at the Ancient Concerts (the sixth of the season) singing the 
€Qual annelante’ with her sister-in-law, and the old favourite, ‘ Non 
piu di fiori’” The Musical Library, in remarking upon the general 
performance, and the latter song in particular, says, with a generous 
enthusiasm, ‘ The recitative and air from ‘ Tito, she really makes her 
own. Wecan conceive nothing finer than such music, so sung, and so 
accompanied.” Itis needless to repeat, that Willman, as usual, seconded 
her upon the occasion. On the 18th of the same month she re-appeared 
for the season at Drury-Lane, in ‘La Sonnambula.’ At the eighth 
Ancient Concert (June 3), the pieces allotted to her were, the ‘ O salu- 
taris’ of Cherubini; and the ‘Che faro senza Euridice’ from Gluck’s 
‘Orfeo. The critic just quoted, observes upon this occasion, that 
“Madame Malibran is indebted to Lord Burghersh for the two pieces 
allotted to her: the fine aria of Cherubini exhibited all the best qualities 
of her voice; and the scena from Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’ displayed her pas- 
sionate style of singing to the utmost advantage.” If the critic mean, 
by the term “indebted,” that Lord Burghersh introduced Madame 
Malibran to Cherubini’s motett, he is in error; for she sang it years 
before at the Birmingham festival, and by the recommendation of Vin- 
cent Novello, who first made her acquainted with that very beautiful 
composition. She then sang it with noble expression. 

On the 25th June, 1835, Madame Malibran first performed the part 
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of ‘ Fidelio” The readers of the Musical World are already in posses- 
sion of our opinions, both of her conception of this character, and of 
her style of executing the music allotted to the part.* 

On the 15th July, at Sig. Benedict’s concert, Madame Malibran and 
Madlle. Grisi sang for the first time together (as we believe) in public. 
The duet selected was ‘ Ebben a te ferisce,’ by Rossini. The spirit of 
rivalry between the reigning favourites was as generous as it was stren- 
uous; and all agreed, that that particular composition had never been 
so admirably performed. The stay of Madame Malibran in this coun- 
try, during the season 1835, was comparatively short. The report went, 
and we believe correctly, that she suddenly made her appearance here 
for the principal, if not sole, purpose of giving éclat to her sister-in- 
law’s concert, in whose welfare she took an ardent interest; and before 
the commencement of the provincial festivals, she had returned to the 
Continent to fulfil her several engagements. While she was at Milan, 
the news arrived of the death of Bellini, the composer. Being touched 
with sympathy at the premature loss of that clever musician and very 
amiable man, her enthusiastic nature was excited, and she set on foot a 
subscription for the purpose of raising a tribute to his memory. By 
her exertions, the donations swelled to a considerable amount; at the 
head of which appeared her own name for £20. Bellini died on the 
23d September—on the very day of the same month, in the following 
year, Madame de Beriot herself left us. Both were, we hear, nearly of 
an age. 

From the 11th November, on which day she assisted at a concert in 
Milan, when the room was crammed to suffocation, we lose all record 
of her till the month of March, 1836, when, having moved the courts 
in Paris and obtained a legal divorce from M. Malibran, she solem- 
nized the marriage ceremony with Mons. De Beriot. They had pre- 
viously lived together as husband and wife, from the year 1829 or 1830. 
The Queen of the French complimented Madame De Beriot upon this 
occasion, by presenting her a costly agraffe, embellished with pearls. 

On the 2nd. May following, she commenced her last engagement at 
Drury-Lane. On the 9th May, at the sixth Philharmonic ; and on the 
11th and 18th, at the fifth and sixth Ancient Concerts; we find her 
repeating the old favourites from Cimarosa’s ‘ Sacrifizio d’ Abramo,’ 
and the ‘Clemenza di Tito ;’ ‘ Deh parlate,” and ‘ Non piu di fiori.’ 
From this period, till the close of her brilliant career, we may refer to 
our own pages for a record of all her movements. Suffice, therefore, to 
say, that her exertions during this concert season were so excessive, as 
to keep the witnesses of them in continual astonishment. While the 
rehearsals of “ The Maid of Artois” were going on from day to day— 
and Madame De Beriot’s rehearsals were not so many hours of saun- 
tering indifference—she would, immediately after they were finished, 
dart away to one or two concerts; and perhaps conclude by singing at 
an evening party. The same course was pursued during her perform- 
ances of that arduous character; and, unless we are mistaken, she 
sang at one of the Philharmonic Concerts, after having wrought won- 
ders, both bodily and mentally, at Drury-Lane. Well might Lablache 
say, “Son esprit est trop fort pour son petit corps.” She had, indeed, 























































* Vol. I. No. ix. page 140. 
+ The « Maid of Artois’ was performed, for the first time, on the 27th May, 1836. 
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“a little body with a mighty heart;” and both must have given way 
much earlier, had she not possessed the valuable faculty of being able 
suddenly to unbend, and apply her mind to the most cheerful and even 
child-like amusements. She was an intrepid horsewoman, an elegant 
dancer, a pleasant caricaturist, a humourous compounder of charades 
and riddles; and, upon the slightest indication, she would put aside the 
trifle which appeared to absorb her whole attention, and engage with a 
fine enthusiasm in discussing the genius of Dante or Shakspeare, 
Raphael or Michael Angelo. No really great singer was ever indiffer- 
ent to the charms of poetry and fine art. 

At the close of the theatrical season of 1836, Madame Malibran 
withdrew to her estate near Brussels; and in the month of September 
returned to conclude her engagement at the Manchester and Liverpool 
festivals. The particulars of this last act of the eventful drama of her 
life are fresh in our memories.* We care not to repeat them—still less 

i to recur to the angry feelings that arose after her remains had been 
deposited with every demonstration of respect and sympathy by an 
| honouring community. Suffice to say, that the restoration of them, for 
j the purpose of re-interment abroad, which never would have been 
granted to the husband, the prayers and tears of the mother obtained. 
On the 17th of December, a faculty was granted by the Bishop of 
the Diocese of Chester, to the warden and fellows of the Collegiate 
Church at Manchester, allowing those functionaries to deliver to Mme. 
Garcia the remains of her daughter. The disinterment took place at 
five o'clock on the morning of the 20th; and, in the space of two or 
three hours, the coffin, which had been placed in a square chest, was on 
its way to London in a hearse, and brought to the house of Mr. Olivier, a 
friend of the family residing in Finsbury Square. At the end of the 
same week, a steam-vessel, which had been engaged for the purpose, 
conveyed away from our shores both the mother and the dead daughter. 
—It is said to be the intention of the husband to reinter the body in 
the church of Lacken, a small village about two miles distant from 
Brussels. 


The public press has recorded, from time to time, instances of this 
admirable woman’s generosity of disposition, and kindness of heart. 
The following may be added to the list :— 

An Italian professor gave a concert last season in London, which was 
| very thinly attended. He had engaged Madame de Beriot to sing, for 
which she was to receive twenty guineas. He called to pay her, or 
rather to offer her a moiety of her terms, which she refused to accept, 
and insisted upon having the full amount, which the poor Italian doled 
out very slowly ; aud when he had counted twenty sovereigns, he looked 
up at her to ask if that would not do. “No! another sovereign (she 
said), for my terms are twenty guineas, not pounds.” He put down the 
other sovereign, and said with a sigh, “ My poor wife and children!” 
Malibran took up the money ; then, with one of her energetic expres- 
sions, said, “ I insisted on having my full terms, that the sum might be 
the larger for your acceptance :” ut the same time thrusting the gold 
into the astonished professor’s hand; and wiping a tear which fora mo- 
ment dimmed her bright eye—she rushed out of the room. 


* They have been recorded in Nos. 20, 30, and 31, of the Musical World. 
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She performed an act of the same nature when at Venice. The 
proprietor of the Teatro Emeronnitio had requested her to sing once at 
his theatre. “I will,” answered she, “ but on the condition that not a 
word is said about remuneration.” The poor man was saved from ruin. 
The character she took was ‘ Amina:’ she was visited by throngs, and 
the storm of applause lasted a full half hour. A vast multitude after- 
wards followed her home, and surrounded her residence, their enthu- 
siasm arising almost to infatuation. They requested some articles of 
her dress, to preserve in remembrance of her. Her slippers were di- 
vided by them into small morsels, and distributed. The Teatro Eme- 
ronnitio is now called the ‘ Teatro Garcia.’ 

When Mr. Parry, jun. gave a concert in June last, he engaged Mme. 
De Beriot to sing for him on her usual terms, viz. twenty guineas. 
When he called to pay her, she would not receive a shilling ; observing, 
“that she had passed many pleasant evenings with him at Naples, and 
as he was a young man just commencing his professional career, it af- 
forded her much pleasure to lend him a helping voce. 


Directions to the Binder. 


In vol. iii, the wood engraving to face the Memoir. 
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